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Letter  No.  832 


Food,  virtually  always  an  interesting  subject,  is  in  our  thoughts  just  nov  as 
the  outlook  and  situation  board  said  this  week  we  can  expect  the  consumer  demand 
for  eatables  to  continue  high  this  simmer  and  fall.    There'll  be  more  meats  and 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  the  rest  of  this  year  than  they  were  the  first  half, 
and  retail  prices  of  foods  are  likely  to  be  a  bit  lower  than  Jan. -June  but  higher 
than  the  last  half  of  1957-    There'll  be  more  pork  and  top  grades  of  beef  per 
person,  but  less  veal  and  the  lower  grades  of  beef.    More  chicken  meat  and  about 
as  many  eggs  but  less  turkey.    Per  capita  supplies  of  dairy  products  this  summer 
and  fall  are  expected  to  be  at  last  year's  level.    So  will  supplies  of  food  from 
crops . 

Meanwhile,  the  canning  industry  plans  to  celebrate  September  as  Canned  Foods 
Month.    The  Department  will  cooperate  and  will,  among  other  things,  display  an 
exhibit  in  the  patio  of  this  building  Aug.l8  -  Sept. 9  tracing  the  flow  of  canned 
goods  from  field  to  table,  linking  farmer  to  consumer,  showing  the  wide  variety 
of  canned  foods  available  and  mapping  production  areas  for  canned  foods.     On  Sept  2 
the  patio  will  be  the  scene  of  a  "kickoff"  for  the  Month. 


World's  Homes  Must  Stand  Firm 

About  a  thousand  ladies  from  58  countries  attending  the  9th  Int'l  Cong,  on 
Home  Ec.  at  the  Univ.  of  Maryland  this  week  agree  that  \iomen  the  world  over  face 
basically  the  same  problems  and  that  in  these  uncertain  times,  the  home  must  stand 
firm.    Therefore,  a  home  economics  education  is  desirable  to  keep  women's  minds 
alert  and  continually  working  to  create  harmonious  and  secm-e  family  life.  It's 
important  to  men,  too,  say  the  ladies,  for  they  see  man's  responsibility  extending 
beyond  bread-i/inning  into  active  participating  in  home  and  children  management. 
The  U.  S.  and  Canada  were  co-hosts  to  the  congress. 

Delegates  of  many  nationalities  gave  reports  and  views  on  women's  problems. 
A  lady  from  India  warned  against  too  much  activity  outside  the  home.    A  French 
representative  advised  housewives  to  blend  outside  interests,  such  as  study  clubs, 
charities,  etc.,  with  homemaking,  for  a  better -balanced  life.  Dr.  Hazel  K. 
Stiebeling,  Dir.  of  USDA's  Inst,  of  Home  Ec,  reported  on  recent  research. 

First  Ag.  Team  Visiting  Russia  Due  Home 

The  first  U.  S.  agri.  team  in  the  cultural  exchange  vrith  Russia  is  due  home 
next  week  and  will  be  available  to  representatives  of  news  media.    This  group, 
ag.  economists,  led  by  Dr.  Sherman  Johnson,  AMS,  left  here  July  2.    Hal  Wingo, 
USDA  Motion  Picture  Service  cameraman,  went  along  so  we'll  have  something  for  you 
farm  telecasters  as  well  as  tapes  for  radio  farm  shows. 
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Contract  Farming  and  Vertical  Integration 


In  his  news  conference    on  Thursday,  Secretary  Benson  unveiled  for  newsmen 
the  Department's  latest  Ag.  Info.  Bulletin  (No.  I98)  with  the  above  title.  A 
copy  is  enclosed  for  you.    The  21-page  full-size  booklet  is  available  through  the 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  23,  D.  C.  for  20  cents. 

The  Secretary  said,  as  part  of  his  foreword:    "Contract  farming  and  other 
forms  of  vertical  integration  are  among  the  most  potent  forces  in  our  agriculture 
today.    Integration  may  vitally  affect  the  role  of  farmers  in  our  agricultural 
economy  by  shifting  to  others  their  responsibilities  as  managers.    Farmers  have 
every  right  to  decide  how  far  they  want  to  go  in  sharing  risks  or  assigning 
managerial  responsibilities,  but  they  should  carefully  consider  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  in  exchange  for  the  responsibilities  transferred.    The  next  decade  will 
bring  more  integration  to  agriculture.    I  am  concerned  that  farmers  themselves 
reap  the  rewards  of  integration.    \Jhen  farmers  pass  along  to  others  the  responsi- 
bility of  decision  making  they  frequently  pass  along  the  extra  income  that  results 
from  good  decisions  and  good  management." 

The  publication  defines  vertical  integration  thusly:     "A  farmer  whose 
operations  are  vertically  integrated  is  one  who  shares  some  of  his  managerial 
decisions  and  risks  in  production  and  marketing  with  one  or  more  related  busi- 
nesses--for  instance,  his  supplier,  processor  or  distributor.    Under  this  defini- 
tion, farmer -businessman  arrangements  can  extend  from  connections  only  slightly 
closer  than  an  open-market  relationship  to  the  complete  o^mership  and  operation 
of  the  farm  by  business." 

John  Douglass  of  Australia  Visits  Here 


Australia's  fast-talking  unofficial  ambassador  whose  special  interest  is 
farm  radio  and  TV,  spent  three  days  with  us  this  week  before  going  on  to  see  the 
CBC  boys  in  Canada  and  the  BBC  boys  in  England  then  heading  home.    Earlier,  he 
had  attended  the  MTRFD  meeting  in  Denver,  and  had  visited  as  many  farm  telecasters 
as  his  time  allowed. 

On  his  third  visit  to  see  U.  S.  farm  radio  and  TV  since  19^-7,  John's  main 
target  this  time  was  to  see  what  we've  done  in  television  since  his  last  visit  in 
1951 •    Australia  has  been  doing  TV  almost  two  years  now  and  John  brought  along  a 
sheep  industry  film  he'd  produced  for  his  TV  show.     On  radio,  he  and  his  50-man 
staff  give  a  one-hour  daily  show  to  the  Aust.  Bdcstg.  Comm's  k6  station  network 
which  outranks  everything  else,  even  the  news,  in  listener  volume.    Here,  he  did 
a  tape  with  Secretary  Benson  after  a  ftriendly  and  enthusiastic  chat  about  the 
effectiveness  of  farm  radio  around  the  world.    He  says  his  program  has  lOOfo  of  - 
the  farmers  in  Australia  listening.    John  regrets  he  vrasn't  able  to  see  more  of 
his  friends  during  his  brief  stay  in  this  country. 

Winter  Vegetable  Guides 

Something  your  vegetable  growers  will  want  to  know  about  is  the  acreage- 
marketing  guides  for  1959-crop  winter  vegetables  issued  this,  week  by  the  Depart- 
ment.   A  copy  was  sent  to  you. 

Recommended  were  a  total  acreage  tvro  percent  below  1958  for  fresh  \^dnter 
vegetables,  and  10  percent  below  for  winter  potatoes - 

The  guides  are  part  of  an  annual  series.  Following  them  is  strict2y  voluntary^ 
of  course.    The  recommendations  cover  I6  major  winter  vegetables  that  will  be 
marketed  in  fresh  form  early  next  yeai",  and  1959  winter  potatoes.    Guides  for 
the  1959  spring  season  will  come  out  in  October,  and  those  for  the  fall  crops, 
in  January. 


"The  Riture  of  AAACE" 
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Scenic  J  sylvan  and  watery  Wisconsin  will  be  the  site  next  week  for  the  i|-2nd 
annual  convention  of  the  Amer.  Ass'n.  of  Ag.  Col.  Editors^  a  professional  organi- 
zation which  embraces  primarily  land  grant  college  info,  people  but  also  a  few 
commercial  farra  broadcasters  and  others  with  kindred  interests.    Most  fam  broad- 
casters are  in  touch  with  ext.  R  &  TV  specialists^  and  receive  much  useful  info, 
from  them. 

Theme  of  the  conference  this  year  is  "The  Future  of  AAACE",  a  subject  of  much 
study  this  past  year  by  a  committee  of  AAACE  stalwarts  headed  by  Earl  Richardson, 
ext.  ed.  in  Michigan. 

Sessions  on  the  campus  of  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison  (on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Mendota),  are  studded  with  topics  Sunday  through  Wednesday  which  examine  the 
road  ahead  for  land  grant  college  information.    Joe  McClelland;  ext.  ed.  in  Arizona, 
is  AAACE  president  this  year.    0.  B.  Copeland,  W.  C.  State,  is  v. p.  and  Ralph 
Reeder,  Purdue,  secy-treas. 

Of  Mikes  and  Men. 

Those  who  know  John  McDonald  (WSM,  Nashville)  can  appreciate  that,  with  his 

king-sized  frame,  he  naturally  would  want  other  things  in  big-scaled  proportion  

house,  auto,  etc.    His  yard  in  suburban  Nashville  is  so  big  John  has  lost  count  of 
how  many  mowing  machines  he  has.    I'Jhen  we  visited  there  recently  he  had  two  tractor- 
power  mowers  in  the  back  yard  (operated  mostly  by  Evelyn).    John's  "Noontime 
Neighbors"  is  a  daily  habit  with  several  hundred  thousand  farm  families.  Proudest 

possession,  next  to  Evelyn,  is  his  Doberman,  Mike   We  had  a  pleasant 

visit  with  Tennessee  ext.  ed.  A.  J.  Sims  and  assoc.  Fletcher  Sweet  and  Sam  Carson 
enroute  through  Knoxville  last  month.    Sam  is  stepping  up  his  servicing  of  radio 
stations,  through  some  added  duplicating  equipment.    Ralph  McDade,  vis.  aids  man, 

practices  his  fine  arts  with  popular  shows  on  a  Knoxville  TV  station.   First 

dep't  official  to  visit  Alaska  since  signing  of  the  statehood  bill  is  Dave  Hamil, 
REA  adm'r  who  left  yesterday.    He'll  look  into  REA  lending  work  there,  and  appear 
on  KENI-TV  and  KTVA-TV  in  Anchorage,  next  Wednesday  evening.    The  separate  programs 
are  back- to-back,  but  the  studios  are  close  together.    Run  fast,  Dave. 

New  School  of  Communications  in  Okla. 

Edd  Lemons,  ag.  editor  at  Okla.  St.  Univ.;  tells  us  about  OSU's  program  of 
expanding  communications  and  training  research  to  be  undertaken  by  the  institu'-. 
tion's  new  school  of  communications  when  it  gets  started  this  fall. 

The  radio-TV  operations  in  agriculture  (extension,  exp.  sta.,  and  Univ.) 
which  Harold  Dedrick  supervises,  will  not  be  incorporated  into  the  school  but  will 
remain  as  a  separate  function.    With  new  recording  equipment  Edd  and  Harold,  etc., 
have  expanded  recording  and  duplicating  services  for  the  Okla.  stations  they  serve 
with  extension  type  programs.    However,  there  will  be  many  areas  of  cooperative 
effort  between  Edd's  shop  and  the  new  school,  headed  by  Dr.  Ellsworth  Chunn,  a 
veteran  newspaper  man  and  college  journalism  prof,  who  plans  to  add  a  full-time 
radio-TV  man  to  the  staff.    Radio  and  television,  journalism,  photography  and 
speech  will  be  combined  to  put  special  emphasis  on  a  rejuvenated  community 
journalism  curriculum. 

For  Tape  Worms  Only 

If  you  can  use  these  new  library  tapes  send  us  a  blank  tape  and  order  by 
number . 

8A78  trees  and  livestock  DON'T  MIX  --Art  Sowder,  E:rt.  Forester  tells 
Jack  Towers  why.  Time:  h:2^ 

85Q78  John  Douglass,  Australia's  top  farm  bdcstr.  tells  Jack  Towers 
about  farming  and  broadcasting  down  under.  Time:  6:kO 
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Network  Farm  Features  August  2  to  9 

Plans  for  Meeting  the  next  Drouth  -  Great  plains  leaders  report  on  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Gr.  Plains  Council  at  Bozeman,  Mont.     On  "Agri- 
culture USA".    Clear  Channel  Sta.  Aug.  9  weekend. 

Promising  Forage  Crops  for  the  S\K-  A  promising  report,  by  Howard  Hass 
of  APS.    American  Fanner.    ABN  Net.  Sat.  12:30  EDT. 

Nat'l  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  NBC  radio.    USDA  headlines.    Sat.  12  noon  EDT. 

CBS  Farm  News,    with  Claude  Mahoney  9:30-9:^5  a.m.  EDT. 

Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness.    NBC  radio  .    See  local 
listings . 

Are  you  Listening? 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  reports  that  on  June  30  this  year  there 
were  3796  radio  stations  (AM  &  FM)  and  556  television  stations  (VSF,  UHF,  educ.  & 
commercial)  on  the  air  in  the  U.  S.    Radio  stations  are  up  slightly  since  last 
year,  TV  stations  about  10  percent. 

Utah  is  Hatching 

A  report  from  Stephen  Brower,  Utah  ext.  radio-TV  specialist,  shoirs  that 
virtually  all  his  state  now  is  within  range  of  TV  signals  from  stations  either  in 
Utah  or  Nevada,  or  both.    Some  of  this  coverage  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
booster  transmitters  and  cable  systems,  Steve  explains.    In  case  you  aren't  familiar 
w'ith  the  Utah  terrain,  it's  inclined  toward  deserts,  fertile  valleys  and  high 
mountains,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter. 

Fascinating  Story  of  Market  Newscasts 

Those  of  you  at  the  NATRFD  summer  meet  in  Denver  last  month  very  likely 
heard  H.  E.  Green's  moving  account  of  how  he  pioneered  in  getting  market  news  for 
KFKA,  Greeley,  Colo.,  right  after  he  acquired  the  station  back  in  the  early  20 's. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting,  off-the-cuff  talks  we've  ever  heard,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  testimonials  for  market  news.    KFKA's  farm  &  ranch  director, 
Larry  Kirk,  got  his  boss  to  tape  a  resxme  of  the  talk  which  he  has  sent  along  to 
us.     Let  us  know  if  you'd  like  to  hear  it.    KFICA  has  another  claim  to  high 
distinction.    It  may  be  the  only  radio  station  in  the  country  which  OVJNS  a 
newspaper  (The  Record-Stockman,  Denver),  which  it  bought  a  few  years  back.  More 
often  we  hear  of  a  paper  which  owns  or  shares  ovmership  with  stations. 

Sincerely, 


lajme  Beaty,  Cliief 
Radio  &  Television  Service 
P.S.  You  may  be  interested  in  one  of  the  informal  meetings  to  be  held  during 
August  to  consider  amendments  and  additions  to  regulations  governing  poultry  inspec- 
tion under  the  Poultry  products  inspection  act.    A  news  release  scheduling  the 
meetings  has  gone  to  you.    They'll  be  held  in  New  York,  Atlanta,  Houston,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago. 
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From 


Radio  ond  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information-U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


August  8,  1958 
Letter  No.  833 


The  so-called  dog-days  are  with  us.    Even  if  you  don't  hear  the  cry  of 
"mad-dog."'  as  often  now  as  you  once  did,  in  some  vrays  the  threat  of  rabies  could 
prove  even  more  menacing  now  than  then.    ARS  Dr.  E.  E.  Saulmon  reported  to  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  on  Livestock  Production  in  the  Americas,,  held  by  UN's  FAO 
in  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  last  week,  an  encouraging  reduction  in  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  niomber  of  dogs  affected  with  rabies  in  the  U.  S.    During  the  same 
time,  ho\fever,  more  rabies  infection  has  shovm  up  in  wildlife.    The  disease  has 
spread  from  wildlife  to  domestic  animals.    Dr.  Saulmon  reported  65^1  cases  of 
rabies  among  cattle  last  year;    25  cases  among  sheep  and  goats,  and  another  2h 
cases  among  horses.     On  the  other  hand,  reports  of  rabies  among  wild  animals  have 
doubled,  with  foxes  and  skunks  leading  the  list.    Last  year,  1,068  cases  were 
reported  among  foxes  and  775  among  skunlcs.    One  of  the  things  about  which  the 
scientists  seem  most  worried,  is  the  discovery  of  rabies  among  insect-eating  bats. 
They  still  don't  know  how  important  this  may  prove.    Research  is  continuing. 

Probe  for  Pattern  in  G-F  Heather 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  ten  Great  Plains  States  are  getting  ready  for  the 
next  drought.    Those  strong,  silent  men  learned  realism  by  hard  ejqjerience.  They 
are  not  pessimists  when  they  realize  the  bimiper  wheat  crops  and  good  moisture 
conditions  they  have  this  year  don't  come  every  year.     But  they  realize  it  would 
help  to  know  when  to  expect  bad  weather.    That  was  evident  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Great  Plains  Agricultural  Council  at  Bozeman,  Montana,  last  week.    The  leaders 
there  expressed  the  hope  of  finding  some  predictable  pattern  of  good  and  bad 
weather.     So  State  and  Federal  researchers  will  try  to  locate  any  such  pattern 
which  may  prove  usable  for  long-range  predictions  to  help  farmers  and  ranchers 
live  and  prosper  with  their  climate.    The  Council  also  heard  how  tvvo  Federal  con- 
servation cost-sharing  programs  are  helping  Great  Plains  producers  use  current- 
ly good  moisture  conditions  to  get  more  grass  back  on  the  land  and  make  other  land 
use  changes.    The  big  meeting  discussed  the  credit  and  crop  insurance  needs  of  the 
region.    They  reviewed  the  six  new  color  films  on  "Preventing  Uind  Erosion  in  the 
Great  Plains"  which  some  of  you  will  be  seeing  shortly.    And,  of  course,  they 
considered  that  great  stabilizer  of  ag.  production  -  water,  its  development  and 
conservation.    They  considered  intensive  studies  of  ground  water  supplies,  natural 
recharge  of  ground  water,  possibilities  of  artificial  recharge,  and  best  uses  of 
limited  water  supplies. 

Conservation  Programs  this  Fall 

Uith  the  100th  birthday  of  that  vigorous  conservation  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  coming  up  this  fall,  we  all  have  a  good  tie-in  for  radio  and  TV  programs 
on  conservation.    T.  R.  not  only  teamed  up  with  his  famous  forester  Gifford 
Pinchot,  in  forest  conservation,  but  also  gained  his  conservation  education  at  the 
grass-roots  of  the  Great  Plains,  in  his  early  days  as  a  historian  and  big  game 
himter . 
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Police  Called  to  Plowing  Contest 

The  National  Championship  Ploidng  Contest  at  Hershey,  Pa.^  August  21  and  22, 
seems  likely  to  prove  an  exciting  event.    It  \/ill  not  only  include  the  "best  in 
skillful  level  land  and  contour  plowing  competitions j  "but  the  biggest  outdoor 
machinery  shov/  ever  held  in  Pennsylvania.    Flying  Farmers  are  expected  from  all 
over,  and  SCS  is  arranging  sight-seeing  air  tours  over  nearby  conservation  areas 
for  over  1,000  persons.    The  Pennsylvania  State  Police  troopers  are  scheduled  not 
to  keep  the  plowing  contestants  in  hand,  but  to  show  visitors  from  the  wild  west 
how  to  really  ride.    They'll  Jump  horses  through  burning  hoops,  do  the  Cossack 
drag,  and  other  rough  riding  tricks;  while  their  trained  police  dogs  telephone 
for  help! 

AAACE  Spots  before  Meeting's  Eyes 

0.  B.  Copelond,  W.  C.  State  College  Ext.  Ed.,  became  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  College  Editors,  at  their  meeting  this  week  in  Madison, 
Wis.    Elton  Tait,  Penn.  State,  was  elected  V-P.    Elton  also  made  an  outstanding 
talk  on  spot  radio  programming,  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  a  survey  of  spots 
by  Pennsylvania  County  Ext.  Agents.    His  research  showed  that  the  Agents  had 
almost  doubled  their  audience  by  the  use  of  spots  in  addition  to  their  regular 
programs.    Joe  Tonliin,  Fed.  Ext  Serv.,  R  &  TV,  who  covered  the  meeting  for  us, 
reports  Elton  also  set  up  a  training  course  for  County  people  to  help  them  write 
radio  spots....  Bill  Mitchell,  Fla.  Exp.  Sta.,  won  the  Film  Foundation  award,  for 
making  100  T-V  shorts  in  a  year's  time.    Honorable  mention  to  Jules  Renaud,  of 
this  office. 

U.  S.  Economics  Team  Reports  Russian  Tour 

Dr.  Sherman  Johnson^  ARS,  who  headed  the  first  of  our  technical  ag.  exchange 
groups  just  back  from  their  tour  of.  Russian  farming,  reports  a  cordial  reception 
everywhere  they  went.    He  says  Russian  farming  is  moiling  more  progress  than  many 
folks  seem  to  realize.    Russian  crops  seem  to  be  pretty  good  this  year,  but  he 
thinlcs  that  on  a  year  in  and  year  out  basis  their  farming  is  much  more  hazardo\is 
than  ours.    From  our  viewpoint,  they  are  producing  corn  too  far  north  -  where 
growing  seasons  are  too  short  for  safety  and  average  rainfall  too  scant.    The  U.S. 
group  visited  state  and  collective  farms,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  experiment  stations  and  farms  and  machine  repair  stations .    The  Russians  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  farm  mechanization,  although  they  are  still  far 
behind  this  country  in  the  use  of  machinery.    Their  farming  mokes  much  more  use 
of  hand  labor  than  we  do  in  this  country.    Sunflowers  are  widely  groim  as  an  oil 
crop. 

'38  Ties  Second  Highest  Farm  Export  Year 

Last  fiscal  year  '57  the  value  of  our  ag.  exports  set  an  all  time  high  record 
of  $4.7  billion.    For  the  '58  year  ending  July  1^  our  exports  were  down  -  due 
chiefly  to  declines  in  exports  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  rice  -  to  ^h.l  billion.  Even 
so,  fiscal  '58  tied  '52  as  the  second  highest  on  record.    Feedgrains,  soybeans, 
and  apple  exports  were  considerably  higher  than  last  year.    Feedgrain  exports  rose 
21  percent  to  a  record  total  of  $400  million.    Soybeans  climbed  10  percent,  and 
fruit  and  fruit  products  exports  were  up  13  percent.    On  the  other  hand,  exports 
of  fats  and  oils,  meats,  dairy  products,  vegetables  and  vegetable  products  de- 
clined in  fiscal  '58.    Agricultural  exports  under  special  government  programs 
declined  36  percent  compared  \7ith  the  year  before,  but  non-program  exports,  in- 
cluding credit  sales,  rose  a  little. 
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AAACE  Hyman  V/ins  Comnuni  cat  ions  Avard 

Ted  Hyman,  N.  C.  State  Ext.,  and  father  of  Wes  Et/man,  (See  last  week's  Letter) 
won  the  AAACE  Nat'l  Plant  Food  Institute  annual  award  in  ag.  coEcmunications 
announced  at  the  Association's  meeting  this  week  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.    Ted  was 
given  a  scroll  which  recognized  his  grovrth  in  developing  ext.  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs  and  relationships  and  his  use  of  radio  and  TV  in  helping  train  Co. 
Ext.  Agents  and  the  State  staff  to  do  a  better  educational  job.    He  x/as  also 
presented  with  $500  to  use  for  advanced  professional  training  in  ag.  Communica- 
tions.   Bob  Miller,  Pres.  of  NATRFD,  was  one  of  the  committee  of  judges  who  made 

the  award  Frank  Atwood,  OTIC,  Hartford,  Conn.,  puts  his  first  commercial 

on  the  air  10  minutes  before  sun-up.    It  is  a  farm  weather  forecast  sponsored  by 
a  firm  which  sells  hay  dryers.    The  sponsor  verifies  that  Frank  has  plenty  of 
pre-dawn  listeners,  even  in  July. 

Small,  High-Yielding  Cotton  Crop 

On  the  smallest  acreage  in  80  years,  U.  S.  cotton  farmers  seem  likely  to  pro- 
duce about  6  percent  more  cotton  than  the  small  crop  of  last  year.    This  morning 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board  forecast  a  '58  cotton  crop  of  11,583,000  bales  compared 
with  10,96^,000  bales  in  '57  and  a  ten-year  average  of  li^-,136.0CO  bales.  In 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  California,  the  Board  expects  record-high  yields  per  acre 
and  near-record  highs  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,    In  the  Central  and  Eastern 
Cotton  States  the  crop  is  later  than  usual  and  prospects  are  less  favorable.  All 
in  all,  the  Board  at  this  time  estimates  yield  per  acre  may  amount  to  h66  pounds. 
That  would  be  ^1-9  pounds  more  to  the  acre  than  the  previous  record  high.    If  the 
ratio  of  lint  to  cottonseed  is  the  same  as  average  for  the  past  five  years, 
production  of  cottonseed  would  be  ^,792,000  tons,  ccn^ared  with  ij^, 609,000  tons 
in  '57  

USDA-TV  Package  Releases 

Today  we  are  releasing  a  short  illustrated  photo  package  on  the  new  rain- 
making  machine  developed  by  SCS.    Next  Friday  we'll  show  hovr  tomatoes  travel 
better.    A  three  minute  film  of  research  results  pictures  shipping  tomatoes  at 
higher  temperatures  for  better  ripening.    That  same  day  we'll  have  out  Beltsville 
Newsreel  7/-  16:    which  includes  information  about  replenishing  underground  storage 
reservoirs;    breeding  sheep  for  better  wool;     control  of  mesquite  and  other 
western  shrubs  to  increase  grass  production;    and  Improved  products  from  soybean 
oil.    Running  time:    six  minutes. 

Final  Cotton  Loan  Rates  Announced 

This  afternoon  the  Department  announced  the  average  loan  rates  for  cotton. 
Last  February  oui^  folks  announced  that  the  support  level  for  '58  upland  cotton 
would  be  at  least  30-75  cents  per  poimd.    At  that  time  it  was  stated  that  the 
rate  would  be  increased  if  supplies  called  for  a  higher  level  of  support  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  August  1.     In  line  with  that  requirement,  the 
rate  is  nov:  upped  to  31'23  cents  on  upland  cotton.    The  average  loan  rate  on 
extra  long-stable  cotton  \t±H  be  the  minimum  rate  as  announced  July  9;  which  was 
53*95  cents  per  pound,  with  American-Egyptian  at  an  average  of  5''  cents  a  pound 
and  h9  cents  for  Sealand  and  Sea  Island  cotton.    The  recalculated  upland  cotton 
supply  percentage  is  based  on  the  estimated  carryover  of  8,i+U0,000,  plus  the 
estimated  '58  crop  and  imports  for  a  total  siipply  of  19,893,000  bales  for  the 
marketing  year  ahead.    Rates  will  vary  according  to  location. 
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On  the  Farm  Air  Week  of  Aug  11-15 

"Highlights,  Beltwide  Cotton  Mechanization  Conference",    Broxmsville,  Tex., 
and  "Salute  to  l6th  National  Plowing  Matches  and  Conservation  Exposition, " 
Hershey,  Pa.,  on  the  National  Farui  and  Home  Hour  -  ITOC  radio.    Sat.  12  noon  EDT.'^ 

"U.  S.  Economists  Report  on  Russian  Agriculture"-  Shennan  Johnson  and 
other  members  of  first  U.  S.  team  give  their  impressions  from  their  visit  to 
Russia,  over  the  Clear  Channel  Stations,  Aug.  l6  weekend. 

"Fencing  in  with  Electricity"  -  Ted  Richards,  Pa.  State  U.,  give  some 
safety  precautions  to  keep  this  from  being  a  shocking  story,  over  the  ABNetwork, 
on  American  Farmer  program  12:30^  Sat.  EDT. 

CBS  Farm  News,  with  Claude  Mahoney  9:30  -  9:^5  a.m.  EDT. 

Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness.    NBC  radio.    See  local 
listings . 

You  Send  Tape  -  We  Record- 


86Qj38    "Contract  Farming  Explained"-  Introducing  new  USDA  publication. 
Secretary  Benson  and  Jjayne  Beaty.  TIME:  2:30 

87Q88    "Taking  Aim  at  the  Next  Drought"  -  Reporting  from  recent  meeting 
of  Great  Plains  Ag.  Council  in  Bozeman,  Mont.,  Glen  Beck,  Dir. 
Kansas  State  Exp.  Sta.,  comments  on  research.  TIME:  1:3^ 

83q83    "Corn  Prices  Becoming  More  Stable"  -  Mai  Glough,  AI-IS  economist  tells 
why  corn  prices  are  running  steadier  these  days  than  for  years 
back.  TIME:  1:5^:- 

89QB8    "First  Hand  Glimpse  of  Russian  Farming"  -  Jack  Tourers  interviews 
Dr.  Sherman  Johnson,  head  of  economic  research  ARS,  on  his  30-day 
tour  of  farming  in  Russia.  TIME:  3:^2. 


Two  Russian  Teams  of  Ag.  Visitors 

The  first  Russian  exchange  team,  made  of  11  farm  mechanization  specialists, 
arrived  here  Sunday;    and  Monday  the  second,  made  up  specialists  in  animal 
husbandry,  came  in.    After  spending  a  couple  of  days  in  Washington  and  visiting 
ovx  Beltsville  Research  Center,  both  teams  headed  out  into  the  States  for  the 
rest  of  the  month  for  visits  with  various  land  grant  colleges  and  to  see  ag. 
business  at  first  hand. 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  from  K.  C. 

Paul  Vogel,  TOAF,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  reports  they  spotlighted  farm  safety 
throughout  the  entire  week  on  the  station  with  interviews  and  press  releases. 
Paul  contacted  over  25  Ext.  service  men  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  counties,  and  had 
mayors  of  the  county  seat  towns  deliver  a  one-minute  safety  message  which  were 
broadcast  during  the  course  of  his  Farm  Digest  programs  all  week.    They  also  had 
messages  from  the  deans  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  at  U.  of  Mo.  and  Kansas  | 
State  College.    Vogel  says  as  far  as  he  knows,  this  is  the  first  time  anything 
along  this  line  has  been  tried  in  the  Mo.  and  Kans.  area  VJhat  did  you  do? 

Sincere  ly,  ^^^<;r^^ 

yne  Beaty,  Chief 
Radio  and  Television  Service 
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Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


August  15,  1958 
Letter  No.  831^- 


As  you  undoubtedly  observed,  crop  prospects  loomed  large  in  the  agricul- 
tural nevs  early  this  week. 

Our  Crop  Reporting  Board  indicated  gains  in  July  made  it  likely  I958  may 
prove  this  country's  biggest  crop  year,    The  Board  noted  big  gains  for  corn, 
oats,  barley,  spring  wheat,  flaxseed,  and  dry  beans.    It  saw  smaller  but 
important  increases  for  winter  wheat,  hay,  rice  and  tobacco.    All  wheat  and 
barley  outturns  are  record  large,  corn  and  hay  crops  are  second  largest,  while 
oats,  potatoes,  and  sugar  crops  are  well  above  average.    Few  farmers  can 
remember  when  pastures  looked  as  good.    Sorghum  grain  in  the  Great  Plains  seems 
likely  to  rank  second  only  to  last  year  as  the  new  hybrid  varieties  prove  what 
they  can  do.    And,  in  spite  of  heavy  rains  which  brought  some  flooding  losses 
in  soybeans,  better  than  average  prospects  are  general  for  soybeans.  Several 
of  the  leading  soybean  States  expect  high  to  record  yields. 

Dozen  Basic  Science  Labs  Set  Up 

A  year  ago  next  week  USDA  set  up  the  first  of  its  pioneer  research  groups 
to  track  down  fundamental  facts  basic  to  special  fields  of  agricultural  science. 
That  first  one  was  chartered  to  explore  mineral  nutrition  of  plants.  Since 
then,  ten  other  such  labs  have  been  inaugurated  in  different  fields.  The 
twelfth  is  now  being  established  as  part  of  the  Department's  Animal  Husbandry 
Research.    It  will  deal  with  basic  animal  genetics;  and  will  include  two 
approaches.    At  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. ,  in  association  with  the 
Population  Genetics  Research  Institute,  USDA  workers  will  use  mice,  fruit  flies, 
flour  weevils,  and  other  fast-multiplying  lab  animals  to  investigate 
quantitative  genetics  and  patterns  of  inheritance.    They  will  study  any  new 
mutations  that  may  occur  and  describe  them.    At  Beltsville,  Maryland,  other 
members  of  the  team  will  seek  to  find  out  more  about  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  elements  of  inheritance  and  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  gene 
actions,  hereditary  transmissions,  etc.    The  ten  other  basic  research  teams 
are  working  on  blood  antigen,  plant  physiology,  microbiological  chemistry, 
seed  proteins,  plant  fibers,  allergens  in  ag.  products,  cellular  metabolism  in 
human  nutrition,  insect  disease,  insect  physiology,  and  plant  enzymes.  All 
these  teams  are  searching  for  the  scientific  facts  and  principles  which  will 
broaden  our  understanding  of  the  world  about  us,  and  enable  other  scientists 
more  effectively  to  apply  further  research  to  new  problems. 
First  U.S.  Forest  Conservation  Stamp 

At  Tucson,  Ariz.,  October  2?,  the  100th  birthday  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  issue  a  ^-cent  Forest  Conservation  Stamp.  T.R. 
ranks  as  our  leading  forest  conservation  President.    The  American  forestry 
Association  will  be  meeting  at  Tucson  \^en  the  stamp  comes  out  there. 
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Urban  Spravl  Brings  County  Problems 

Don  Williams,  SCS  Adm'r,  talked  vith  the  National  Association  of  County 
Officials,  at  Portland,  Ore,,  this  about  sharing  the  conservation  job. 

He  blamed  many  county  problems  on  the  disappearance  every  year  of  about  a 
million  acres  of  productive  farmland  under  the  roofs  and  concrete  of  town  and 
industrial  development.    He  pointed  out  that  county  government  is  in  an 
especially  strategic  position  to  use  taxing  and  other  authorities  in  ways  that 
will  help  guide  urban  expansion  in  the  right  direction.    Another  way  counties 
can  help  is  in  highway  erosion  control  work.    SCS  and  highway  engineers  can 
work  together  for  mutual  benefit  in  locating  roads,  bridges,  roadside  ponds, 
and  gully  and  roadside  stabilization.    Other  conservation  opportunities  for 
county  officials  are  in  sponsorship  of  local  watershed  projects,  closer  working 
arrangements  with  local  S,C,  districts,  cooperation  in  use  of  soil  survey 
information,  and  taking  part  in  the  national  inventory  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  needs. 

Flans  for  Remodeling  Poultry  Plants 

Our  Ag.  Marketing  Service  specialists  have  studied  poultry  processing 
plants  in  several  parts  of  the  country.    They  considered  them  from  the  sta-ndpoint 
of  how  they  mil  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  compulsory 
inspection  law,  v;hich  goes  into  effect  the  first  of  January.    They  found  many 
large  poultry  plants  now  operating  under  voluntary  inspection  already  are 
suitably  equipped.    On  the  other  hand,  many  small  poultry  plants  will  have  to 
do  some  remodeling  to  comply  with  Government  regulations.    The  investigators 
have  issued  a  report  of  their  findings,  vrith  layouts  of  plants  arranged  to 
meet  the  inspection  requirements.    Copies  of  the  report  are  available,  from 
the  Department's  Marketing  Information  Division,    Anyone  wanting  these  plans 
should  ask  for  "Remodeling  Small  Poultry  Plants  to  Meet  Inspection  Requirements". 
The  number  is  AMS-256, 

For  Those  to  Review  New  Yearbook 

In  a  couple  of  months,  USDA  expects  to  have  out  its  new  1958  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture.    This  one  is  on  "Land"  -  it  deals  with  such  matters  as  the  extent 
and  use  of  public  land,  land  resources  and  their  use  and  conservation,  land 
planning  and  zoning,  lands  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  etc,    Me  expect  to  get  a 
limited  number  of  advance  copies  for  review  purposes.    Any  of  you  who  plan  to 
review  the  book  on  the  air,  let  us  know  promptly  and  we  will  try  to  get  a  copy 
to  you  when  it  comes  out. 

Other  Events  Looming  on  Horizon 

For  the  period  August  22  through  September  13,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  has  accepted  speaking  engagements  as  follows:    August  22  at  the  National 
Plowing  Contest  and  Conservation  Exposition,  Hershey,  Pa.;  Aug.  23  in  the 
early  afternoon  before  the  annual  meeting  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa.;  Sept .  3 >  1:30  p.m.  Farmers 
and  Livestock  Day  at  the  Canadian  National  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada;  Sept,  6 
at  the  Third  Annual  Tractorama,  on  Carl  Alper's  Farm,  Colfax,  111.;  Sept.  11 
luncheon  talk  at  Kansas  Free  Fair,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Topeka,  Kans.;  and 
Sept.  13  noon  at  the  All-Ohio  S^Tine  Producers  Pork  Picnic,  Greene  County 

Fairgrounds,  Xenia,  Ohio.  Bill  Alford,  UMT,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  begins 

to  remind  us  the  National  Corn  Picking  Contest,  in  C-of-C  language  "The  World's 
Fair  of  Agriculture"  comes  up  Oct.  I6-I7.    He  expects  75,000  to  100,000  will  be 
scattered  around  the  1+0-acres  of  educational  and  commercial  exhibits,  and  at 
good  viewing  points  for  the  1+0-acres  of  corn  for  contest  picking. 


of  Mikes  and  Men 
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If  Texas  Gulf  Coast  listeners  weren't  informed  about  the  status  of  farm 
l^p;isiation  in  Congress  this  '•^eek  it  wasn't  Dev^ey  Conipton's  fault,    Dewey,  lOTRH, 
Houston;  sartorialiy  correct  with  pocket-size  recorder,  arrived  in  town  Monday 
to  cover  conferences  of  some  of  his  rice-growing  friends  and  agri.  leaders 

around  the  Dep't  and  the  Congress  Bill  Caulkins,  agri.  info.  dir.  of 

Univ.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley,  was  also  in  town  this  week,  enroute  home  froiii  the 
AAACE  meet  in  Madison,  Uis.    Bill  does  a  weekly  1-hour  farm  show  on  KRON-TV, 
San  Francisco,  in  which  he  introduces  ahout  ko  min.  of  farm  films  (including 
ovx  Beltsville  Hewsreel,  etc.),  presents  interviews,  gardening  stuff,  etc.  The 
show  is  aired  at  7  a.m.  Saturday,  but  Bill  can  watch  it  in  bed  if  he  wishes, 
as  it's  video-taped  ahead  of  time.    He  calls  it  "V/hite  Collar  Farmer"  which  is 
what  Bill  claims  he  is,  anyway.    He  also  says  the  whole  project  is  a  "training 

session  for  Bill",  and  the  taping  should  be  an  asset  for  that  

Mhen  ^■re  pointed  out  recently  what  we  thought  was  the  unusual  situation  of  a 
radio  station  owning  a  newspaper,  Missouri  didn't  wait  long  to  be  heard  from. 
Manager  W.  H.  Clark  of  KFSB,  Joplin,  lets  us  know  that  his  station  not  only 
owns  The  Southwestern  in  Joplin,  but  operates  eight  apartments,  as  well.  Thanks, 
editor  and  landlord  Clark. 

\lhy  the  Downdrift  in  Cow  Numbers? 

Our  dairy  economists  reported  today  that  since  ^hk  milk  cow  numbers  in 
this  country  have  gone  down  22  percent.    The  decline  was  greater  in  the  year 
ending  this  June  than  in  other  recent  years.    These  specialists  say  the  down- 
trend in  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  U.S.  can't  be  attributed  to  any  one  thing. 
But  they  do  indicate  the  downdrift  is  largely  the  result  of  technological 
innovations,  which  directly  or  indirectly  are  leading  to  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  farms  with  milk  cows.    That  decline  is  only  partly  offset  by  the  tendency  of 
the  dairy  farms  that  are  left  to  become  larger.    In  many  cases,  farmers  must 
escpand  their  capital  investments  to  take  advantage  of  improvements.    The  fact 
that  k  percent  or  more  of  farms  with  milk  cows  are  discontinuing  dairying  each 
year  suggests  that  many  operators  have  alternatives  they  consider  superior  to 
keeping  cows.    On  the  other  hand,  farmers  who  adopt  new  methods  and  improve 
facilities  invariably  keep  more  cows  and  produce  more  milk  per  farm. 

Third  Russian  Ag.  Team  Touring  U.S. 

A  5-2ian  delegation  of  Russian  irrigation  and  reclamation  engineers  arrived 
here  this  week.    Starting  tomorrow  this  third  exchange  team  of  Russian  agricul- 
turists will  visit  State  Universities  and  Soil  Conservation  installations  in 
Chicago,  Urbana,  Lincoln,  Fort  Collins,  Fort  Morgan,  Logan  and  Lubbock  between 
now  and  their  departure  for  home  on  Sept.  9* 

Analysts  Answer  Ag.  Quiz  on  Canada 

In  Canada,  developments  are  changing  agriculture,  and  its  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  the  economy.    How  will  these  changes  affect  ag.  in  the  U.S.?  - 
our  farm  exports  to  Canada  -  and  our  ag.  imports  from  Canada?    VJhat  will  be 
the  competitive  position  of  Canadian  agriculture  in  the  overseas  markets? 
USDA  analysts  have  appraised  the  changes  taking  place.    They  have  issued  their 
report  on  "Canadian  Agriculture,  its  Competitive  Position"  as  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Report  No.  110.    Major  sections  of  this  70  page  publication  cover: 
Economic  grotrfch  and  its  effects;  top  exports,  supply  and  destination;  forces 
in  the  market  place.    The  population  of  Canada  has  increased  about  50  percent 
in  the  last  20  years,  and  it  continues  to  grow  rapidly.    A  population  of  25  to 
28  million  is  foreseen  in  I980. 
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Recordings  Now  Ready  for  Yovoo  Tape 

9OQ88  "Battling  the  Corn  Borer"-  Dr.  Tom  Brindley,  head  of  the  European 
Corn  Borer  Research  Laboratory,  Ankeny,  Iowa,  tells  how  his  staff 
plans  the  new  attack.  TI14E:  1:53 

9IQ88  "Farm  Exports  Still  High"  -  Dr.  Max  Myers,  head  of  FAS,  compares 
farm  exports  of  the  past  12  months  with  the  all-time  high  of  the 
year  "before,  in  reply  to  queries  by  Bert  Hutchison.         TIME:  3:0? 

9A88    "New  Uses  for  Soybeans"-  Dr.  John  Cowan  of  the  Northern  Utilization 
Research  Laboratory,  at  Peoria,  111.,  describes  to  Howard  Hass,  ARS, 
the  search  for  new  ways  to  use  our  fast-grovdng  production  of  soybeans 

TIME:  2:38 

New  Farm  TV  Survey  Results 

"Television  Viewing  in  Rural  Boone  County;  with  special  reference  to 
Agricultural  Shows"  has  just  reached  our  office  from  the  Ag.  Exp.  Sta.,of  the 
University  of  Missouri.    It  gives  the  long  awaited  measurements  of  the  impact  of 
the  Farm  and  Home  shows  over  KOMU-TV.    Among  the  findings,  it  shows  that  heads  o... 
homes  with  TV  are  younger,  have  larger  families,  make  more  money,  and  have  more 
schooling  than  non-TV  heads.    Herb  Lionberger  and  his  associates  in  the  survey 
of  226  households,  both  farm  and  urban,  found  92  percent  of  the  household  heads 
(usually  men)  could  recall  in  some  detail  at  least  10  recent  farm  and  home  shows. 
Of  these,  26  percent  talked  over  what  they  had  learned  with  others.    About  22 
percent  gave  the  new  idea  a  trial.    Missouri's  famous  "Balanced  Farming'  program 
was  seen  and  remembered  by       percent  of  the  farm  viewers.    It  was  featured  on 
several  farm  shows  during  the  six  months  before  the  survey.    This  U.  of  Mo.  Ag. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bulletin  702  and  its  charts  seem  to  offer  a  rich  mine  of  information 
on  farm  viewing  habits. 

To  Be  Widely  Heard  Aug.  l8-23 

"Minnesota  Centennial  State  Fair"  -  Highlights  on  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  -  NBC  radio.  Sat.  Aug.  23  Noon.    Also  "Results  l6th  Annual  Plowing  Matches 
and  "Report  from  93th  Annual  Meeting,  Aiaerican  Veterinary  Medical  Association  . 

'"improving  Woodlands"  on  the  Clear  Channel  Stations  weekend  of  Aug.  23, 
with  Art  Sowder,  Ext.  Forester. 

"Report  on  National  Plovrlng  Contest"  by  Elton  Tait,  Pa.  State  Jixt.  from 
Hershey,  Pa.  on  Arflerican  Farmer  program  -  ABNetwork,  Sat.  12:30  to  1  p.m.  Aug.  <£; 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney,  9:30  to  9:^5  a.m.  EHT. 

Washington "Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness,  mc  radio,  Mon  thru  Fri  eves. 

Soil  Bank  Conservation  Reserve  for  '39 

With  this  Letter  we  are  sending  you  a  summary  of  provisions  and  operating 
procedures  of  the  1959  Conservation  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank.    It  tells  what 
land  is  eligible,  lists  the  Soil  Banl^  base  crops,  tells  how  the  Farm  Soil  Banlc 
Base  is  established,  gives  payment  rates,  conservation  practices,  etc.  V/e 
suggest  that  you  check  with  your  County  ASC  office  for  just  when  farmers  can 
apply  to  put  land  in  the  1959  Conservation  Reserve.    Generally  it  will  probably 
be  early  in  September. 

Sincerely, 

Layne  Beaty,  Chief 
Radio  C;  Television  Service 


Letter  No.  835 

Dear  Farm  Broadcaster:  August  22,  I958 

Several  stories  broke  here  this  week  which  should  provide  more  radio  and 
television  program  fodder  for  the  weeks  arid  months  ahead.    Foremost,  of  course, 
was  the  new  farm  bill  of  I958  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  sent  to  the 
President.    When  and  if  it  becomes  law,  we'll  have  more  about  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  for  you.    Then,  our  USDA  Outlook  and  Situation  Board  estimated  big 
supplies  of  wheat  and  soybeans  which  could  mean  marketing  problems  later. 

Record  U.S.  and  World  Wheat  Crops 

This  week  the  Board  estimated  our  total  U.S.  wheat  supplies  for  the  market- 
ing year  which  began  July  1  at  2  billion  312  million  bushels.    That  would  top 
last  year's  supply  by  2h  percent,  and  the  previous  record  of  the  year  before  by 
13  percent.    The  carryover  this  year  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but 
the  record  '58  wheat  crop  much  more  than  offsets  the  slightly  smaller  carryover. 
Farmers  got  a  record  high  yield  in  '58  of  23.k  bushels  per  seeded  acre,  they 
had  the  smallest  acreage  abandonment  in  20  years,  and  put  less  wheat  land  in  the 
Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve  than  in  '57.    The  Board  also  expects  world  wheat 
production  to  reach  a  new  high  in  '58.  It  sees  increases  in  the  United  States, 
Soviet  Union,  and  China,  the  three  leading  wheat  producers,  enough  to  more 
than  offset  any  possible  decline  in  countries  not  yet  reporting. 

Soybeans  Also  Indicated  at  Record  Level 

The  Board  estimates  soybeans  at  536  million  bushels  -  56  million  more  than 
last  year  -  from  the  largest  acreage  on  record  with  near-record  yields.  Bean 
exports  are  running  a  little  ahead  of  last  year,  but  not  much  change  is  expected 
in  the  closing  months.    FAS  Adm'r  Dr.  Max  Ifyers  says  USDA  is  working  to  expand 
that  market.    Prospects  for  expansion  are  good,  but  not  at  a  rate  of  growth  as 
fast  as  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Television  in  the  Laboratory 

Closed  circuit  television  played  an  Impressive  role  in  the  American 
Veterinary  Med,  Ass'n  convention  in  Philadelphia  this  week  as  20  different 
demonstrations  of  operating  and  testing  techniques  on  poultry  and  livestock, 
and  charts.    Some  of  our  ARS  veterinarians  who  witnessed  the  TV  presentations 
attest  to  their  effectiveness.    Tell  us  what  you  are  doing  ^Tith  close  up  how- 
to- do- it  demonstrations. 
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For  Explaining  Agriculture  to  the  Public 

For  the  seventh  year,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  plans  to  recognize  outstand- 
ing service  to  agricialture  hy  NAITRFD  members.    Applicants  should  submit  a  record 
of  their  activities  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1958.    Entries  must  reach  AFBP 
Washington  office  by  Nov.  1.    The  award  is  an  attractive  trophy  and  aU-expense 
trip  to  AFEF  meeting  at  Boston  in  December.    For  details  and  entry  blanks,  ask 
Woodrow  Luttrell,  Dir.  Info.  Div. ,  AFEF,  Room  2300,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago, 
^k,  111.    Announcement  of  the  winner  will  be  made  at  the  MATEFD  meet  in  Chicago, 
Nov.  28-30.    Carl  Meyerdirk,  KVOO,  Tulsa,  won  the  coveted  award  last  year. 

U.  S.  Machinery  Team  Off  for  Russia 

Monday  an  ag.  engineering  team  from  the  USDA  took  off  for  Russia  to  give 
farm  mechanization  there  the  once  over.    This  is  the  fifth  such  escpert-exchange 
group  we've  had  going  to  Moscow  this  summer.    Similar  groups  from  Russia  are 
in  this  country  now.    Last  month,  our  ag.  economics  group  which  toured  Russia 
was  impressed  with  the  progress  the  Russians  have  made  in  mechanization.  That 
progress  was  most  strikingly  evident  in  heavy  duty  eauipment  for  plowing  and 
harvesting.    Use  of  tractor  power  and  large-scale  equipment  has  enabled  them 
to  develop  a  lot  of  "new  land"  since  '53.    Mechanization  has  also  helped  boost 
output  in  the  older  farming  country.    But  the  economists  say  that  although 
wheat  production  is  mechanized  through  harvesting,  there  seems  to  be  little 
provision  for  mechanized  cleaning,  drying,  and  storage  of  grain.    New  dairy 
barns,  hog  houses,  and  poultry  houses  have  been  built  and  milking  machines, 
feed  and  litter  carriers  installed,  but  buildings  don't  seem  well  located  from 
the  standpoint  of  saving  labor.    Pastures  are  not  fenced  and  much  time  is  used 
in  herding  cattle. 

Research  Roimd-Up  at  Vet.  Convention 

Although  the  U.S.  has  a  notable  record  in  fighting  animal  diseases  and 
parasites,  USDA's  ARS  Adm'r.  Dr.  Byron  Shaw,  told  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  meeting  in  Philadelphia  this  week  that  farmers  still  lose 
nearly  $2  billion  every  year  because  of  livestock  mortality  and  reduced 
efficiency.    He  stressed  the  importance  of  cooperation  and  described  regulatory 
veterinary  medicine  as  a  system  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  undertakings 
concerning  the  health  of  livestock  and  the  v^olesomeness  of  livestock  Products 

 Dr.  C.  K.  Mingle,  chief  of  brucellosis  eradication,  reported  that 

under  health  agencies,  vets,  and  cattle  owners,  new  counties  are  becoming 
modified- certified  brucellosis  free  at  the  rate  of  nearly  30  each  month.  .  .  . 
USDA's  Dr.  Robert  S.  Sharman  and  Florida's  Dr.  C.  L.  Campbell  reported  favorable 
progress  in  eradicating  the  $20  million- a-year  screwwom  pest  of  livestock  fr^i 
our  Southeastern  States.    Another  USDA  researcher.  Dr.  Eugene  Gill,  reported  a 
safe,  effective  killed- virus  has  now  been  developed  to  protect  chickens  from 
Newcastle  disease.  .  .All  these  and  many  more.    Early  In  the  sessions,  the 
assembled  AVMA  members  voted  honorary  membership  in  the  organization  to  Sec. 
of  Agricultvire  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

New  Pilot-Scale  Wool  Lab.  Building 

USDA's  Western  Research  Division  is  building  a  unique  wool  and  mohair 
research  mill  on  its  grounds  in  Albany,  California.    It  will  be  feady  to  run 
early  next  year.    Pilot-scale  equipment  for  processing  raw  wool  into  finished 
worsted  fabric  will  first  be  Installed.    Then,  later,  the  plans  call  for 
equipping  the  plant  to  produce  knitted  and  soft  woolen  goods.    The  researchers 
aim  to  Improve  methods  of  processing  wool,  to  make  new  wool  products,  and  try 
out  treatments  to  make  wool  garments  easy  to  care  for,  with  less  pressing. 
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Philadelphia  Story  - 

Bill  Bennett,  WCAU-TV,  Philadelphia,  whose  personal  dimensions  fit  tetter 
into  a  21"  screen  than  into  smaller  models,  paints  with  broad,  sweeping  strokes 
on  his  daily  7:30  to  8  a.m.  farm  show.    For  instance,  he  lets  us  know  he  uses 
light,  lively  classical  music  behind  his  presentation  of  our  USDA  TV  package 
features.    Does  anyone  else  do  this?    Other  Bennett  innovations  are  the 
"menagerie"  including  a  goat  (which  brings  in  the  weather  forecast)  a  half  dozen 
ducks  and  chicks  and  occasionally  other  kinds  of  livestock.    He  presents  Penn 
State  and  Rutgers  specialists  as  regular  guests,  and  plays  a  polka  behind  his 
weather  check  in  mid-program.    Located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  WCAU-TV 
affords  a  barn  for  Bill's  menagerie  and  guest  livestock.    There  is  a  vegetable 
garden,  greenhouse ,  flower  garden,  and  Bill  does  many  live  shows  right  outdoors. 
Part-time  school  teacher  Bill  seems  to  know  a  few  tricks  to  keep  his  viewers 
from  "gazing  out  the  window".    In  addition  to  holding  farmers'  attention,  Bill 
doesn't  intend  to  let  any  of  the  women  and  children  get  away,  either. 

Secretary  Benson  Plows  Conservation  Furrow 

In  a  talk  this  afternoon  at  Hershey,  Pa. ,  before  the  National  Plowing 
Contest  and  Conservation  Exposition,  Sec'y  Benson  called  for  further  progress 
in  soil  and  water  conservation.    He  reported  that  over  one-third  of  all  farms 
and  ranches  are  now  in  some  stage  of  having  a  basic  conservation  plan  applied 
through  a  Soil  Conservation  District.    But,  he  said,  2-l/2  million  farms  and 
ranches  have  not  even  developed  a  basic  plan.    He  pointed  out  that  the 
Conservation  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  can  help  us  gain  conservation  objectives 
more  quickly.    He  noted  that  nearly  900  local  sponsoring  organizations  have 
applied  for  watershed  assistance  under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  of  ^^k.    He  predicted  the  new  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
will  help  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  10  Plains  States  achieve  agricultural 
stability.    He  indicated  the  Rural  Development  Progrsan,  aimed  at  conserving 
and  developing  human  resources  in  low  income  areas,  is  now  operating  in  about 
100  niral  counties.    The  Secretary  emphasized,  however,  that  only  through 
millions  of  sound,  practical  decisions  of  individuals  and  local  groups  on 
individual  farms  and  in  thousands  of  local  communities  can  progress  be  made. 
Farmers  are  the  real  —  the  ultimate  —  conservationists, 

September  Salute  to  Canning  Industry 

Downstairs  in  the  Patio  is  an  exhibit  of  l,29ii-  canned  foods  -  very 
colorful  it  is  -  and  almost  complete.  It  is  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  salute  to  the  canning  industry  on  the  occasion  of  its  "September 
is  Canned  Food  Month."    As  the  Department  indicates,  by  helping  to  lengthen 
the  consumer  season  and  expanding  outlets,  the  canning  industry  broadens  the 
marketing  opportunity  of  farmers,  .  .With  this  Letter  we  are  sending  you  a 
Fact  Sheet  that  may  help  you  join  in  the  salute.  .  .And  speaking  of  vegetables, 
the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association  advises  us  that  it  is  training 
5,000  youngsters  from  k2  States  in  the  growing,  processing,  marketing,  and 
distribution  of  horticultural  crops.    It  points  out  that  business  and  industry 
need  trained  men  and  women  in  horticulture.    The  Association  figures  it  could 
reach  at  least  200,000  young  boys  and  girls  with  its  basic  program,  which 
involves  projects  dealing  with  the  production  and  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  fresh  market,  canning  and  freezing  practices,  soil  management, 
judging,  grading,  and  identification  of  variety  types,  diseases,  insects, 
weeds,  grades  and  grade  defects.    These  projects  are  carried  out  in  close 
cooperation  with  U-H,  F.F.A.  and  National  Grange. 
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Livestock  Health  on  Your  Tape 

92Q88     "Progress  in  Screworm  Campaign"  -  as  reported  "by  Dr.  R.  S.  Sharman, 
vho  heads  up  the  unique  plan  to  rid  Southeast  cattle  of  screworm  fly 
threat .  TIME :  1:2k 

lOA^     "Our  Protection  Against  Livestock  Disease"ARS  Aam'r  Byron  Shaw 

discusses  regulatory  veterinary  medicine.  TIME:  3:07 

11A88     "Trees  are  a  Cash  Crop"  -Fed.  Ext.  Forester  Art  Sovder  tells  Layne 

Beaty  how  farmers  can  learn  true  value  of  their  trees.        TIME:  3:37 

Wide  Farm  Broadcasting  Next  Week 

"Highlights,  National  Canned  Food  Month"  -  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  -  NBC 
Radio,  Sat.  Aug,  30  noon. 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  -  9:30  to  9: if 5  Sat.  Aug.  30. 

Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness,  NBC  radio.  Mon,  thru  Fri,  eves. 

"Livestock  Market  News"  "by  Al  Smehy,  head  of  Livestock  Market  News  for  AI©, 
on  the  Clear  Channel  Stations  weekend  of  Aug.  30 • 

"Fighting  Rahies  in  South  America"-  Dr.  Hank  Stoddard,  FAO,  plus  "New 
Process  for  Making  Starch  for  Tanning  Leather"  "by  Howard  Hass  and  Dr.  C.  L. 
Mehltretter,  of  USDA's  Northern  Lab.  at  Peoria,  111.  on  ABNet's  American  Farmer 
program.  Sat,  Aug.  30,  12:30  to  1  p.m.  EDT. 

USDA  -  TV  Packages  for  Mailing  Aug.  29 

"Bimker-Type  Silos"  and  "Farm  Home  Loans"  for  demonstration  with  still-pix. 
Also  coming  up  shortly:  "Latest  Broadcast  by  Piggy-Back  Radio"  (ham  operators 
at  the  swine  lab . ) 

Of  Mikes  and  Men  - 

Bill  McReynolds,  WOAI,  San  Antonio,  plans  to  host  a  farm  and  ranch  tour 
around  South  America  this  fall.    They  will  travel  by  air  leaving  Nov.  8  and 
returning  Dec.        .  .  .Bob  Nance,  WMT,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  reports  the  arrival 
of  his  third  heir  on  Aug.  J,    She  is  Pamela  Sue  who  weighed  in  at  6  lbs.  8  oz. 
.  .  »  .Janet  Christensen,  our  former  Bostonese  home  ec.  broadcaster  over  WRC-TV, 
now  doing  radio  and  TV  for  the  New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council,  is  back  from 
a  coast- to- coast  camping  tour  of  the  country.    She  sends  us  a  picture  of 
'Mayflower  II'  with  all  sails  set;  just  to  show  us  the  Plymouth  Rock  hasn't 
laid  an  egg  yet.  .  .  .Dr.  H.  L.  Stoddard,  FAO  veterinarian  in  Paraguay,  back  on 
home  leave,  will  be  in  Texas  for  about  a  month  starting  about  Sept.  2?.  A 
graduate  of  Texas  A  &  M,  he  can  be  reached  at  the  home  of  S.  A.  Shoemaker,  103 
Park  Drive,  Waxahachie,  Texas.    He  tells  a  good  story  about  disease  control  and 

breed  improvement  work  in  Paraguay  Europeans  know  more  about  Texas  and 

vice-versa  now  than  ever  before  after  the  wide  swath  Doc  Ruhmann,  WBAP,  Fort 
Worth,  cut  through  Europe  with  his  group  last  June.    Doc  says  he  made  38  tape- 
recorded  interviews  and  several  miles  of  film  for  TV  along  the  way. 


Sincerely, 


Radio  8i  Television  Service 
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Radio  FtrrtTTu  I  rectors 

From 

Radio  ond  Television  Service 


Office  of  Information -U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


Letter  No.  836 
August  29,  1958 


Crop  Insurance,  vertical  integration,  and  a  nev  emphasis  on  fanner  co-ops 
got  special  attention  from  Department  officials  this  week.    We  enclose  vith 
this  letter  a  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958,  as  passed  by  Congress  last  week,  and  signed  today  by  President  Eisenhower. 
All-Risk  Crop  Insurance  Deadline 

^    Yesterday,  Secretary  Benson  urged  all  eligible  farmers  to  consider  seriously 
using  crop  insurance  protection  against  crop  disaster.    He  pointed  out  that  USDA 
is  making  major  improvements  in  the  insurance  under  this  self-help  plan,  which 
is  now  available  in  over  80O  counties.    He  stressed  that  crop  insurance  is  the 
only  way  the  Department  has  of  making  cash  payments  to  farmers  when  disaster 
hits.    Emergency  helps,  such  as  loans  and  feed  grains,  are  based  on  need.  Crop 
failure  may  not  put  a  farmer  in  a  financial  position  to  qualify  for  such  aid. 
Through  crop  insurance  he  helps  himself.    Farmers  in  winter  wheat  insurance 
counties,  where  quotas  have  not  been  filled,  have  only  a  few  days  left  to  get 
USDA  Federal  All-Risk  Crop  Insurance  on  their  '59  vheat  crops.    Closing  deadline 
is  Sept.  5  in  Texas,  Okla. ,  Kans.,  Neb.,  and  States  west.    Sept,  I5  is  deadline 
in  other  winter  wheat  States.    In  counties  where  spring  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  flax,  soybeans,  dry  edible  beans,  barley,  peaches,  citrus  fruits,  and 
grain  sorghums  are  insured,  farmers  can  file  applications  until  county  quotas 
are  filled  or  sales  deadlines  reached. 

Best  Farmers  and  Co-ops  Face  Change 

If  farmers  are  to  capture  for  themselves  any  reasonable  part  of  the  benefits 
of  integrated  operations,  they  will  need  co-ops  that  can  process,  sell,  and 
nationally  advertise  their  products.    Gov.  R.  B.  Tootell,  Gov.  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Admn.  told  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  meeting  at  Penn.  State  U. 
earlier  this  week  that  even  the  biggest  and  best  farmers  and  their  co-ops  of 
today  won't  be  able  to  compete  in  the  economy  of  10  or  I5  years  from  now,  unless 
they  adopt  the  more  efficient  new  methods  that  will  be  developed  in  the  years 
ahead.    Gov.  Tootell  warned  that  the  farmer  who  succeeds  in  the  future  will  not 
be  able  to  produce  Just  what  and  how  he  likes.    He  will  have  to  be  prepared  to 
deliver  the  type  and  quality  of  product  the  market  wants  and  at  an  agreed  time. 
More  items  will  have  to  be  produced  to  'specifications',  and  probably  under  some 
form  of  contract  agreement.    He  said  many  farmers  face  a  very  important  decision 
in  the  years  just  ahead.    They  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  will  contract 
with  independent  concerns,  or  whether  they  will  join  with  other  farmers  in  their 
co-ops  to  handle  their  business  for  them  as  part  of  an  integrated  operation.  He 
defined  integration  as  the  tyifig    together  of  two  or  more  phases  of  production, 
credit,  and  marketing.  ' 
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Cooperation  in  Safety  on  KFSD 

Howard  Keddie,  KFSD,  San  Diego,  reports  that  during  Farm  Safety  Week,  he 
used  a  farm  safety  feature  daily  on  either  his  morning  or  noon  show  or  on  both 
all  \reek.    One  was  an  interview  with  the  president  of  their  local  implement 
dealers  ass'n.,  telling  what  the  machinery  boys  are  doing  in  safety.    One  was 
with  a  dairyman.    Another  a  poultryman.    And  one  with  an  electrical  engineer 
from  the  power  company.    He  used  several  short  pieces  with  the  local  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Dept.    In  fact,  he's  used  a  two-minute 
feature  with  that  representative  once  a  week  for  the  past  year.    He  also  used 
short  pieces  on  the  Safety  Council's  transcription  \rith  Secretary  Benson,  Grange 
Master  Newsom  and  Farm  Bureau  Pres.  Schuman. 

Livestock  Increasing;  More  Meat  Later 

USDA's  Outlook  and  Situation  Board  notes  that  plenty  of  feed,  good  pastures, 
and  favorable  livestock  prices  for  nearly  two  years  have  encouraged  farmers  to 
step  up  livestock  production.    Meat  animals  are  increasing.    The  Board  forecasts 
a  little  less  meat  this  year  than  last,  and  quite  a  bit  less  than  the  record  in 
•56.    The  reduction  is  largely  in  beef,  as  farmers  are  withholding  cattle  and 
calves  from  slaughter  for  breeding  and  further  feeding.    The  Board  expects  more 
meat  in  '59^  as  pork  output  will  be  up.    But  the  biggest  increases  in  meat  are 
not  expected  imtil  later  years.    A  substantial  expansion  of  beef  and  veal  is 
not  likely  before  I96O  at  the  earliest. 

Less  Citrus;  More  Deciduous  Fruit 

Much  larger  crops  of  peaches  and  moderately  larger  crops  of  apples  and 
grapes  will  boost  total  production  of  deciduous  fruit  in  this  country  this 
year.    The  peach  crop  is  estimated  as  over  20  percent  above  last  year  and  above 
average  and  the  largest  in  11  years.    The  apple  crop  seems  likely  to  prove  the 
largest  in  nine  years.    The  comparatively  big  crops  of  apples  in  most  States 
mean  that  heavier-than-usual  supplies  from  local  and  nearby  areas  will  be 
generally  available.    Grapes  will  be  more  plentiful  than  last  year  but  about  8 
percent  less  than  average. 

Farm  Network  Offerings  Week  Sept.  1-6 

"Salute  to  Canned  Food  Industry"  with  Hollis  Seavey, weekend  on  Clear  Channel 
Stations, 

"Agriculture- Industry  Cooperation  for  Prosperity  in  Kentucky"  and  "Alpha 
Zeta  Honors  Everett  Mitchell"  at  that  Agricultural  Honorary  Fraternity's  Nat'l 
conclave  in  Lexington,  Ky. ,  on  National  Farm  Sj  Home  Hour,  noon.  Sat.,  Sept,  6 
over  NBC, 

"Search  for  New  Useful  Crops"  by  Dr,  Ivan  Wolff,  USDA's  Northern  Lab,  on 
American  Farmer  program  12:30  to  1;00  p,m,  over  ABNetwork,  Sat.  Sept.  6. 
CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney,  Sat,  9;30-9:i!-5  a.m.  Sat.  Sept.  6. 
Washington  Farm  Report  with  Richard  Harkness,  NBC  radio,  Mon,  thru  Fri,  eves 

Texas  Spanish  Language  Farm  Tape  Service 

Dick  Hickerson,  Ext.  Radio,  Texas  A  S;  M,  reports  his  tape  service  for 
Spanish  speaking  fam  audiences  is  going  fine.    So  far,  he  has  over  ^0  of  these 
short  tape  recordings  in  Spanish.    Dick  says  the  stations  like  them  and  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  service.    Felicitaciones,  Ricardo. 
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World  Poultry  Congress,  Mexico,  Sept.  21-28 

Travel  and  poultry-minded  broadcasters,  especially  those  in  the  Southwest, 
will  find  the  11th  World  Poultry  Congress,  and  meeting  of  the  World  Poultry 
Science  Association,  in  Mexico  City,  a  colorful  and  picturesque  opportunity  for 
a  puarposeful  survey  of  the  po\iltry  business.    Our  folks  who  are  preparing  the 
USDA  e:chibits  expect  about  1,500  Americans  to  attend,  including  our  leading 
poultry  scientists.    Those  exhibits  will  highlight  the  progress  made  by  poiiltry- 
men  in  the  past  25  years.    Sections  \rill  show  breeding,  feeding,  and  health  - 
processing,  grading,  and  marketing  -  \7ith  current  motion  pictures  from  industry 
and  research.    Displays  and  demonstrations  of  poiiltry  products  will  show  frozen, 
canned  poultry  and  egg  products,  and  the  many  ways  to  cook  poultry.  Scientific 
papers  at  the  meetings  will  reveal  the  latest  methods  of  developing  and  protect- 
ing the  birds  and  the  wholesomeness  of  products.    Besides  that,  of  course,  there 
are  the  usual  attractions  of  Mexico,  plus  some  farm  radio  and  television  vre've 
heard  about. 

New  Instruments  for  Crop  Weather 

Instruments  to  record  the  different  wather  conditions  down  where  plants 
grow  have  now  been  developed  to  help  scientists  forecast  crop  disease  outbreaks. 
Dr,  Paul  Miller,  head  of  Federal-State  cooperative  plant  disease  forecasting 
service  and  president  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society,  told  his 
Society  members  meeting  in  Bloomington,  Ind. ,  this  week  that  USDA  nov  predicts 
the  occurrence  of  late  blight  of  potato  and  tomato,  blue  mold  of  tobacco,  downy 
mildew  of  lima  beans  and  cucinrbit  crops.    These  forecasts  depend  on  accurate 
weather  data.    That  has  called  for  ne^T  instruments  to  measure  and  record  weather 
conditions  most  important  to  gro^^^.ng  plants.    Recent  developments  include  auto- 
matic recorders  of  temperature,  relative  humidity,  and  duration  of  dew.  Dr. 
Miller  said  grovers  can  now  be  notified  several  weeks  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  months  in  advance  when  conditions  favor  an  epidemic  of  a  specific  disease- 
Such  warnings  give  growers  a  chance  to  apply  control  measures,  in  time  to  prevent 
losses.    Forecasts  also  show  when  a  disease  is  not  likely  to  become  serious 
enough  to  call  for  the  expense  of  control.    He  reported  cooperative  forecasts 
of  some  of  the  chief  diseases  of  cereal  grain  are  now  being  considered. 
Different  diseases  and  even  the  same  disease  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
need  different  rules  of  forecasting. 

Aid  to  Marketing  '58  Potato  Crop 

This  afternoon  Secretary  Benson  announced  that  the  Department  will  help 
the  potato  industry  market  this  year's  big  potato  crop.    The  chief  features  of 
the  plan  are  very  much  like  those  in  effect  last  year.    They  provide  that  only 
good  quality  potatoes  will  go  to  commercial  markets  from  the  areas  taking  part 
in  the  program.    The  rest  of  the  potatoes  will  be  diverted  to  starch,  feed,  and 
flour.    Payments  for  potatoes  diverted  will  be  50  cents  a  cvrt  from  March  1  to 
April  30,  1959.    Payments  will  be  made  only  for  potatoes  diverted  which  are  of 
U.S.  Ifo.  2  or  better  quality  with  a  minimum  diameter  of  two  inches;  or  in  case  of 
long  varieties,  not  less  than  2  inches  diameter  or  not  less  than  four  ounces  in 
weight.    Today's  announcement  assures  potato  growers  that  the  Department  stands 
ready  \rith  a  diversion  program  this  year,  but  USDA  officials  remind  growers  tha,t 
the  best  way  to  divert  potatoes  is  before  planting  time  --  by  not  planting  too 
many.    The  diversion  program  tri.ll  be  administered  locally  through  the  State  and 
Coxmty  ASC  Committees.    It  \rill  operate  only  while  there  are  price- depressing 
supplies,  but  in  no  event  beyond  April  30,  1959* 
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Of  Mikes  and  Men  -  Pacific,  that  is 

Henry  Schacht,  KNBC,  San  Francisco,  long  an  honorary  Future  Fanner,  has 
nov  also  been  made  an  honorary  k"!!  Club  member.    Next  spring  he  p].ans  to  lead 
a  group  of  30  farmers  to  the  Far  East  for  31  days  of  visits  to  Hawaii, 
Philippines,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan.  .  ,  .Bill  Moshier,  KOMO,  Seattle, 
has  a  king-size  job.    He  has  been  appointed  to  fill  out  a  term  as  King  County 
Commissioner,  and  is  nov  trying  to  help  vrite  the  county  budget.  .... 
Fortunato  "Lucky"  Teho,  U,  of  Hawaii  Ext.,  has  started  another  daily  radio  show 
over  KAMI,  Honolulu^    This  second  daily  show  for  "Lucky"  gives  a  roundup  of  news 
and  views  of  interest  to  farmers  and  home  gardeners  and  is  the  only  one  of  its 

kind  in  the  Islands  Of  special  interest  to  you  fellows  in  the  West 

Coast  area  might  be  the  availability  mtil  Sept.  30  of  William  E>  Cummings, 
director  of  FAO's  activities  in  the  Far  East.    Bill,  who  was  born  in  Burma, 
and  has  spent  26  years  in  Asia,  has  directed  the  Bangkok  office  for  FAO  since 
it  opened  10  years  ago.    He's  visiting  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  Chew,  300  Ricardo  Dr.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.    He's  easy  to  interview. 

Live  l^DA  Statements  for  Your  Tape 

93Q88    "The  Conservation  Reserve  for  19^9"  -  by  Soil  Bank  head  Howard  Doggett. 

'  ~  TIME:  2:kO 

9kQiQ8    "Over-Cleaning  Cotton  Hurts  Spinning  Quality"  -  R.  C.  Soxraan,  AMS  market 

researcher  comments  on  recent  findings.  TIME:  2:0k 

95Q88    "Cattle  Feeding  Prospects"  -  Harold  Breimyer,  AMS,  analyzes  the  beef 

outlook  \rith.  Jack  Towers,  ROT.  TIME:  it:Oif 

September;  National  Canned  Food  Month 

October;    Cheese  Festival  -  Special  Plentiful  Food  Program 
To  Promote  Sale  of  U.S.  Farm  Commodities  Abroad 

U.  S.  exhibits  U.S.  farm  products  at  British  Food  Fair  in  London,  Aug.  28- 
Sept.  11.    Also  at  International  Exhibition  of  Groceries  and  Highclass  Provi- 
sions in  Munich,  Germany,  Sept.  25  through  Oct.  5* 

Be  Our  Pen  Pal 

Every  week  hundreds  of  people  write  various  divisions  of  USDA,  asking  info, 
about  work  of  that  division.    That's  normal.    But,  unless  a  specific  individual 
is  ad(aressed,  a  letter  may  take  longer  than  you  expect.    USDA  is  a  big  operation 
and  lots  of  mail  comes  in  every  day.    Eventually  it  gets  to  right  place  -  but 
may  take  days.    Often  if  a  letter  originates  at  a  radio  or  TV  station,  people 
who  open  mail  send  it  on  to  this  office.    This  is  all  right,  too,  except  time 
is  lost.    So  we  suggest  whatever  your  needs  from  USDA,  unless  you  already  have 
a  contact  you  can  address,  send  your  requests  to  the  Radio  &  Television  Service. 
That  way,  they  will  come  directly  here,  and  may  save  time  in  getting  your 
material  on  the  air.  .  .Meanwhile,  we  like  to  hear  from  you  about  your  own 
activities,  too. 


Sincerely, 


Layne  Beaty,  Chief/ 
Radio  Si  Television  Service 


